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PREFACE 


Those who search back through the history of human kind 
soon discover that the most important facts in the story of a 
nation or a community are seldom recorded. History books tell 
of the large bold outline; they sketch in the boundaries of the 
story but, for a few Eien items, they are singularly remiss 
as to the minute details; details which at the time that they oc- 
curred were too much a matter of every day living and con- 
sidered too unimportant to be set down. So it is that the his- 
torian must have recourse to the gossip, to the tales told in a 
tavern, to the songs and the legends of a people for such re- 
membered details. 

A few years ago a European scholar was criticized for giving 
credence to the legends which had been told for more than two 
thousand years about the hearths in the homes of the district of 
which he wrote. His answer was this: ‘We hear the locusts 
singing their song today and no one doubts that this song is the 
same as the song the locusts sang thousands of years ago. Why 
then should we doubt that our human fellows changed the words 
or the form of their songs down through the course of their 
history ?” 

Nathaniel H. Pearce, the author of these reminiscenses, was 
descended from one of the earliest settlers of this community. 
He was the great-grandson of Nathan Birdsall, the first settler 
on Quaker Hill and his grandfather was the famous Colonel 
William Pearce of Revolutionary War fame. The author of 
the Lights and Shadows was sixty-one years old when he came 
to write down the stories which are here published of the begin- 
nings of this community. They were written in 1870 and publish- 
ed in Philip Smith’s newspaper, the Pawling Pioneer, the fore- 
runner of the present day Chronicle. When Pearce was a boy of 
six in this community the year was 1815 or therabouts. As he 
was about the-grist mill he heard men talk about this “Boney- 
part” who was making history in Europe and as they reminisced 
they would compare, not always favorably the master of Europe 
to their Washington and the campaigns of the Emperor to the 


struggles of a patriot army in the wilderness. Pearce, we must 
remember, heard from the lips of men who had served with 
Washington stories of the beginning of this community. Men 
who had known and talked with Vaughn told of that desper- 
ado’s career, described his exploits and recounted the story of 
his eventual taking. The old men to whom Pearce talked told 
stories which in their own memory went back to the very be- 
ginning of the community when a straggling little band of 
settlers found their way over the hills from Connecticut to 
the Harlem Valley and built their homes here. The storres told 
then by Nathaniel Pearce are the nearest approach to first hand 
historical material concerning this locality. Even his errors 
possess a partial veracity for they were believed by generations 
of this community. But his errors are few and the mass of his 
information is fresh and dependable. He may be telling the 
humorous story of a laughing Burrows, in itself interesting but 
perhaps not important today; and there creep into it the names 
of others and facts about their lives and the places where their 
farms were and what kind of men they were. Of such stuff 
are history books made. 

We look on the Lights and Shadows of Pawling as the 
most significant historical document this community possesses. 
From it Philip Smith drew many of the details of his History 
of Dutchess County and particularly the chapter telling the story 
of this part of the Harlem Valley. Nor can we doubt that 
Philip Smith drew such material from conversations with Nath- 
aniel Pearce; conversations which Pearce never set ro paper. 
To Mr. Pearce, also, came James H. Smith for historical mater- 
ial concerning Quaker Hill and Pawling for his History of Dut- 
chess County in 1882. 

The style in which these papers is written may well surprise us. 
It is the product of the 18th century; it is formalized and at times 
stiff and unwieldy. Nevertheless, there are moments when Pearce 
writes with a charming literary competency. The people he des- 
cribes stand out from his pages in full, living colors. And the fac- 
ile, full periods of his old fashioned style sparkle with the sharp, 
fine irony of a day that has passed, smoke with the pungent 





acrid satire so beloved of Swift and Pope. Both the Lights 
and Shadows and its author are of a day that has gone beyond 
recall, a day when the slow tempo of life in this community per- 
mitted the practice of the homely Yankee virtues; yes and even 
the homely Yankee vices. In its pages we can live for a mom- 
ent with reminiscence. We can read the story of the beginning 
of our community; the characters, the ideals, the struggles, de- 
feats, and victories which went into its making. 


CHAPTER I 


Remimiscenses of Austin Hunt—An excentric genius—Anec- 
dotes—A collector of military fines among the Quakers—His 
last will and testament. 


4, STRANGE unaccountable being was Austin Hunt, 
4; and one that it would be exceedingly difficult to 
describe with accuracy and precision. He was one 
, wax) Of those non-descripts so evenly balanced be- 
twixt virtue and vice, that a feather’s weight thrown in 
the scale would turn it either way. He had more wit than wis- 
dom, more penetration than prudence, and more keenness of 
perception than strength or vigor of understanding, and lacked, 
withal, that quality called discretion, without which, the best 
characters frequently render themselves ridiculous. He was very 
suspicious, and would jump at conclusions, without waiting for 
developments, and though sometimes wide of the mark as need 
be, he was just as tenacious of his opinions as if they had been 
the results of facts, or sober calculation. Still, he was not the 
worst of men, after all, for though a perfect volcano of passion, 
yet under all this debris and rubbish of character, glowed a warm 
heart for his friends for whom he was ready to fight or defend, 
to the last extremity; and no Knight errant was ever more ten- 
acious of the character of his lady love, than was Austin Hunt, 
of the reputation of a friend while his love lasted. Yet was he 
a “bundle of contradictions,’ a creature of impulse and passions, 
each day exhibiting some new phase of character, his proclivities 
for evil often predominating, and though, like Falstaff’s boy, he 
often had a good angel, yet it must be confessed that tne devil 
was prone to “outbid him.” Mr. Hunt had a versatility of talent 
akin to genius. He was a bastard quaker: could preach or 
swear as ‘the spirit moved;’ was something of a theologian; once 
wrote a book entitled the Seven Last Plagues, or the Seven 
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Vials, we don’t know which. Was also a sort of Cynic philoso- 
pher, occasionally wrote rhymes, and was withal, a wit and hum- 
orist of no mean pretensions. His wit and sarcasm was his 
shield and buckler, a weapon of offense and defence sharp and 
piercing as a Damascus blade, ever ready to “divide asunder the 
joints and marrow” of any unfortunate being that fell under the 
ban of his displeasure—Hence he was courted by some, hated 
and feared by others, was considered by the wise and prudent, a 
safe man to let alone, and wrung a reluctant respect from many 
that secretly despised and hated him, for he knew everybody’s 
history to the tenth generation back, and he kept a journal, where 
the faults of his contemporaries were duly noted. If for instance, 
a virtuous young lady tripped, or the son of an honest farmer, or 
tradesman, got in limbo, or some more unfortunate wight was 
ruthlessly brought to the whipping post, they were forthwith 
chronicled in Mr. Hunt’s book. And the only explanation given 
for this strange proceeding, was, that his children might keep it 
in remembrance to hand out to theirs, if ever they should pre- 
sume to give themselves airs. His eccentrics were both congen- 
ital and hereditary. His father before him appears to have been 
a very peculiar man. What his religious tenets were, we are not 
informed. It would seem, however, that he had some strange 
idea of a place of future punishment, but whether he believed in 
the unmitigated Hell of President Edwards, or the more modi- 
fied place of modern theologians, or no Hell at all, we are not ad- 
vised, but it is told that he put his boys into a smoke house where 
he was smoking bacon, to give them a little foretaste of Hell. 
All but Austin soon lifted up their voices, being in torment, and 
cried for quarters, but he gave no sign of unrest, or discomfort, 
and hung out so valiantly, that his father feared he was suffo- 
cated or really believed that he had a strange fitness for that un- 
natural locality, and throwing open the door, cried “Come out 
Austin, you have nothing to fear from the Devil. You can stand 
Hell as well as he can.” The secret of Austin’s impunity lay in 
the fact that he had his nose to a large knot-hole. He had the 
reputation, among the women, of being a woman hater, but prob- 
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ably was not, though he was not generally regarded with favot 
by the softer sex. This, we incline to think, grew out of a nat- 
ural love to tease and hector and not from any real antipathy to 
the ladies. When he enquired of a good housewife for her hus- 
band, he spoke of him invariably, as “her lord and master,” and 
when he would know of a man’s better half, he would ask, “How 
is your Devil?’ These bitter slips of the tongue and a real or 
apparent churlishness brought him under the ban of the women, 
and we regret to say ultimately to grief. He used to travel 
about the country considerably, and was once unfortunately del- 
egated to levy and collect military fines of the Quakers. Not Saul 
of Tarsus, when he received authority from the chief priests, to 
hale men and women to prison, nor a certain modern nameless 
collector who “went out with death in one hand and no mercy 
in the other,” could have displayed more intemperate zeal, than 
did Mr. Hunt on this occasion. He went from house to house, 
peering into hen-roosts and pig-styes, and swept through Quaker- 
dom with the fury of an avenging angel, until, at length, he 
brought up at James Birdsall’s. Here he hastily hitched up his 
panting steed, and after surveying the premises, with the keen 
eyes of a ferret, intent upon its prey, and not seeing anything 
“seizable,” in the yard, he started for the house. Beside the door 
stood a crowbar, which he seized upon for the fine, but the paltry 
thing had been heated for some purpose or other, and was so un- 
comfortably hot that he threw it down in disgust, leaving the 
skin of his hands to bear silent witness to the treachery of Mrs. 
Birdsall. Mr. Birdsall was either not at home, or was out of 
sight, and “the seven vials of his wrath was poured out” upon 
the head of the lady. He was ‘dreadfully tore up’ in his mind, 
and the “rage of Achilles was but a pouting fit,’ and the railing 
of Thersites, that prince of grumblers, was but a gentle remon- 
strance, in comparison. Nay, he went so far as to accuse Mrs. 
Birdsall outright of having heated the crowbar, on purpose to 
burn him, and threatened her severely, with pains, and penalties, 
for having resisted an officer of the law, in the honest discharge 
of his duty. But wherein was she to blame? Could she have 
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certainly divined that the collector would have been there at a 
certain day or hour? We think not. It must have been one of 
those “happy accidents” that sometimes occur, or special provi- 
dence but he insisted that it was sheer malice. What gave color 
to his suspicions was, that not long before, he had grossly mis- 
used Mrs. Birdsall. The circumstances of the case are as fol- 
lows: Mr. Hunt sometimes felt called upon to preach, a little, 
and though we think he never filled a pulpit he sometimes took 
it upon him, when he thought the spirit moved, to free his mind 
in private families. He was at James Birdsall’s, and wanted 
to stay all night, calculating to pay his way in giving spiritual 
advice but Mrs. B. did not like the preaching, nor the preacher, 
and commanded him to be silent. He was considerably “soured 
up” and thereupon Mr. Birdsall compromised with him, by tell- 
ing him he could stay all night, if he made a satisfactory stanza 
of impromptu verses. He began as follows: 
“The children of Israel wanted bread, 
The Lord sent them manna. 
James Birdsall wanted a wife, 
The Devil sent him Hannah.” 

This unfortunate stanza was the last ounce that broke the 
camel’s back, and Mrs. B. cleared him out forthwith. Mr. Hunt’s 
wife had brought him a fine pair of twins, of which he was very 
proud and considerably happy. They grew and flourished finely, 
for a season, then sickened and died. Austin was cut to the 
quick, for he loved his children very much, and was inconsolable 
under what he regarded as a cruel dispensation. Some friend 
endeavored to pour the balm of Christian consolation into the 
torn and bleeding heart of the afflicted parent, by telling him that 
the Lord had given and the Lord had taken away, and that the 
gift of children was from the Lord, to which Austin curtly re- 
plied: ‘““T’was a d—d Indian gift anyhow,” and refused all com- 
fort, determined to sorrow on in his own way. Many anecdotes 
might be told of his facetious turn, but one must suffice. He 
concluded to make his will, and accordingly sent for a function- 
ary to write it. He went on, giving by will, each of his sons a 
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large farm, until he willed away much more land than he was in 
possession of, and then he willed to each of his girls a heavy leg- 
acy in money, so much household furniture, and five new 
feather beds each. The one who drew the instrument, mildly 
hinted to him, that he was willing away much more property 
than he really had. Whereupon the wit, with a merry twinkle 
in his eye remarked “that he had employed him to write his will, 
not to dictate it. It was his will the boys should have the land, 
the world was all before them, and they had nothing to do but 
to get it. And as to the girl’s feather beds, isn’t there said he 
the swamps? pointing with his bony finger. Let them go and 
pick the cat-tails and make them as many as they please.” Such 
was Austin Hunt, as he has come down to the author, a man, 
Of parts so various, that seemed to be, 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome 
Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong 
Was every thing by siarts, and nothing long. 
And we leave off where we should have begun by saying that 
he was not a native of Pawling but came from Westchester and 
settled on what used to be called the Wing Kelly place, now oc- 
cupied by Akin Toffy. Here he lived during his stay in Pawling 
but finally went back to Westchester, where we suppose his ashes 
repose. Perhaps he might have had an epitaph similar to John 
the Wise 
“Under this stone lies John the wise ; 
Nobody laughs and nobody cries. 
Where he’s gone or how he fares, 
Nobody knows and nobody cares.” 
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CHAPTER II 


Early settlement of the valley of Pawling—Mamners and cus- 
toms of the primitive inhabitants—Early literary tastes—F ond 
of poetry—Anecdote of the Poet Laureate. 


l is highly probable that there were settlements made on 
Quaker Hill and on the west mountain while the valley through 
which the Harlem Railroad runs was an uncultivated waste. It 
is quite certain we think that both these hills were in a consid- 
erably advanced state of cultivation prior to the settlement of 
the intervening valleys. It is said that about the year 1740 
there was no house on the post road running from Albany to 
New York, betwixt Mrs. George P. Tabors, and Alfred Wing’s 
place, which was then owned by a man by the name of Haring- 
ton, and was known as the Harington place. About the year 
1740, it seems there was quite an influx of population into the 
valley of Pawling from the east, mainly we think from Rhode 
Island. They were a strong, vigorous, energetic race of men; 
possessing all the elements of progress, but were not as a class 
to be compared with the pioneer settlers of Quaker Hill, in mor- 
als or general intelligence. Let us not be misunderstood in this 
assertion, for there were many of our ancestors, that would have 
done credit to any age or country,—men possessing a high order 
of moral and intellectual culture. But these were the exception, 
and not the rule. Nor is it strange, considering all things, that 
their morals and manners should not have been of an unexcep- 
tional character, for they were mostly uneducated men, some 
from the shops and others fresh from whale ships; unsophisti- 
cated in the ways of civilized life, many without any education, 
and those that had were cribbed, cabined and confined in their 
resources, and were literally perishing for want of knowledge, 
or rather, the means by which a high order of literary culture 
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is acquired. There was not then a single newspaper in the town: 
and as to books, the Bible and Psalter generally made out the 
sum total of libraries of the best families. Beside they were 
about as completely issolated from the rest of the world as is 
possible to conceive of. 

What marvel that their instincts and passions should have led 
them to the adoption of low and groveling pursuits? There was 
but little to stimulate a man to lead and direct public sentiment 
in the right direction, but everything seemed to run in an op- 
posite course, and where one man could be found to gain an hon- 
est notoriety in this way, ten were found to lead jn the drinking 
circle and create a sensation or gain a little miserable notoriety 
by some feat of pugilism. For be it known that in all low orders 
of society, great personal strength and prowess are a man’s sur- 
€st passport to a sort of specious notoriety. Our great grand- 
Sires and dames had as much native talent and perhaps more than 
their descendants, and a natural bias for good, but it must be 
confessed for mental and moral improvement in comparison with 
ours, were exceedingly limited. As there was but little play for 
the higher faculties, they naturally took to low pursuits, such as 
drinking, gaming, horse-racing, cock-fighting, athletic exercises, 
interspersed by feats of pugilism, and all those other follies at- 
tendant upon vacuity of mind. Cash was almost a mythical 
substance, and the main business of life was carried on by a 
species of barter. — 

In those primitive days they produced but little beyond the 
actual need of the resident population: for there was nothing to 
stimulate production beyond that point there being not, as now, 
a home market for everything, and it has been told the writer of 
this article that when a farmer was “hard up” he would load a 
horse with four bushels of wheat strapped securely upon its 
back, lead him all the way to Poughkeepsie, sell out his load for 
fifty cents per bushel, and return with two dollars in hard cash in 
his pocket, or its equivalent in goods; if he did not happen to 
get into a spree and drink it up before he got home; which we 
regret tO say was sometimes the case. The education of the 
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children was entirely neglected or confided to some peripatetic 
philosopher of the “Irish persuasion,” and who was generally 
about as renowned for his ignorance as cruelty. The smart chil- 
dren were stimulated to the utmost by the fear of the rod while 
“your dull ass that could not mend his pace for beating,” was 
most incontinently given over to hardness of head, or turned out 
to grass, to batter upon his own ignorance. That blessed senti- 
ment now flooding the land, and known to modern reformers by 
the name of “moral suasion,’ had not then been discovered; 
and your modern Irish school master would just as soon have 
thought of attracting bees by the fumes of brimstone, or flies by 
vinegar, as he would have thought of “palavering’’ a scholar 
along the flowery path of knowledge. For him there was noth- 
ing like the rod. Had not Solomon the wise said so, and was 
Patrick to fly in the face of the wise man? Certainly not. He 
believed it with his whole heart, and so did his patrons, and it 
was very seldom that a parent thrust himself betwixt an out- 
raged child and a cruel school master. We use the term master 
as being more significant than teacher. 

Good mechanics there were none, and agricultural implements 
were of the most rude and primitive character. And as to ve- 
hicles fit to ride in there were no such articles. Hence good 
horses were in request, and equestrianism was almost as much 
practiced by the women as by the other sex. Our great grand- 
mothers unspoiled by stays and bandages, and following the dic- 
tates of nature were as vigorous, and almost as strong as the 
men of this degenerate age, and a young lady that could not 
mount a refractory horse would have been considered unfit to 
take the management of a husband. The most popular method 
of riding out was for the sprightly cavalier to take his ladylove 
behind him on his ‘“‘Rosinante” and in this way parties of from 
ten to twenty couples would sweep through the valley, over hill, 
and down dale in a break-neck style that would have gratified 
even John, that prince of hard riders. Of clothing every thing 
had to be prepared by hand labor, the men furnishing the wool 
and flax, and the mothers and daughters “laying their hands 
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willingly to the distaff” and though the colors of the ladies 
dresses would not vie with the lilies of the valley or with those 
of our modern belles, yet this was more than compensated by the 
beautiful flush and beauty of their complexion, and our grand- 
sires loved them just as devotedly as though they had dressed in 
scarlet and fine linen and fared sumptuously every day. 

Were we in their place we should think we lacked everything, 
but they had enough and to spare, they had no luxuries and want- 
ed none. Some things they had in profusion, viz: mirth and jol- 
lity, New England Rum, and children. Of the latter there were 
from ten to a dozen and upward of tow-heads at every log- 
cabin, and though quite a percentage of them could not lean on 
“legitimacy’s crutch,” yet they managed to lean on something 
and the shame of their mother was forgiven if not forgotten. 
Log-rolling, husking bees and merry makings were abundant, at 
all of which, bad whiskey and New England rum were used in 
profuson and were seldom ended without some black eyes and 
bloody noses, but these little slips seldom grew into permanent 
feuds and were soon forgotten. 

Every half civilized nation has cultivated the muses. Scan- 
dinavians had their “Scalds,” the early Britons their poets, and 
why should not Pawling have her bards? It was sometimes fash- 
ionable at a drinking bout for each member of the company to 
improvise a little poetry, or wet the whistle of the bard or bards 
who did. It was once mutually covenanted that every member 
of the drinking club at a certain gathering of our Chaucers, Ben 
Johnsons and Shakespeares should make an impromptu verse or 
pay the toddy, and he that by common consent should make the 
best was not only to have his score paid but be held in grateful 
remembrance. We regret our inability to give the names of this 
highly gifted club, or an abstract of their various effusions, but 
fortunately that of the master genius has come down to us in- 
tact and runs: | 

“A yearling colt, and a barren shoat; 
A new milk’s cow, and a whippoorwill, 
Two lengths of fence without any stakes, 
And a split stick of oven-wood.” 
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This brought down the house, and the author was forthwith 
dubbed the poet-laureate of Pawling. This, if it prove nothing 
else, shows the high appreciation our grandsires had of literary 
talent. 

Some of the first settlers of our valley that have come to our 
knowledge were Comfort Shaw, Nathan Cary, Henry Cary, 
William and Daniel Hunt, Jeremiah Sabin, John Salmon, Wil- 
liam Hallaway, Nathan Pearce, Ephraim Nichols and Abraham 
Slocum, of some of these men, their doings and sayings and the 
part they acted in this drama we may have something to say 
hereafter. 
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CHAPTER III 


Remimscences of the Rev. H emry Cary. 


Ge first regularly ordained salaried minister of Pawling was 

the Rev. Henry Cary, who emigrated to this town, we think, 
about the year 1730. He was a graduate of some New England 
college, where he took the degree of Bachelor of Arts. When he 
came to Pawling, he first settled on the mountain, at the place 
since known as the Amos Woodin farm, joining the lands on the 
east, formerly owned by Elder Nehemiah Johnson. He brought 
with him the most rigid and uncompromising puritanical princi- 
ples and was “after the most straitest sect” of his religion a Cal- 
vinist ; believing with full asurance in the efficiency of water bap- 
tism, as a means of salvation, in the final perseverance of the 
saints and that God did in his infinite wisdom decree all things 
that come to pass, sin not excepted. In the wide world, he could 
not have a more unpromising place for the display of his Greek 
Latin, and Hebrew, nor could any missionary have engaged in a 
more unpromising part of God’s moral vineyard. For it was 
not only literally, but spiritually “overgrown with thorns and 
briers; nettles had covered the face thereof, and the stone wall 
was broken down.” Most ministers would have looked upon it 
with abhorrence, and shaking the dust from their feet, would 
have left at “double quick,” for some more favored locality. It 
was, in fact, a work at which a wiser man might have shrunk 
back aghast from, and a weaker one would have despaired. But 
_ Mr. Cary was fitted by his very organization, or by divine provi- 
dence for his mission. He was a man of a strong, powerful 
physique, being over six feet in height, and heavily made without 
any approach to corpulency. His forehead was rather broad 
than high, his nose remarkably large and fleshy with the end 
slightly turned up, and seemed to have sagged in the middle 
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from its own weight. His eyebrows were large, and shaggy, 
from under which twinkled two small gray eyes like stars 
through a mist. His mouth and chin were both large, and in- 
dicated firmness, and decision of character to which if we add a 
slight stoop in the shoulders, a rather awkward, shambling gait, 
and a general appearance slightly uncouth and outre, we have 
about as exact a picture of the Rev. Cary as the author is able to 
give. To this portrait may be added that though he had not ex- 
actly the wisdom of Solomon, yet he certainly had something of 
the meekness of Moses, and a large share of the patience of Job. 
For it is said to his praise, that he never was in a fret, or a 
hurry; invariably took things by the ‘smooth handle’ and what he 
could not accomplish today, he laid over quietly until the mor- 
row. He had small imagination, was almost destitute of en- 
thusiam, and possessed little of that quality called magnetism. 
the three great requisites that go to make out your great modern 
evangelist. Yet he abounded in that charity that “thinketh no 
evil, but hopeth all things, believeth all things, and endureth ail 
things,” and made out by patience and dogged perseverance, 
what almost any man of a livelier imagination and a warmer 
fancy could never have accomplished. He was not your gay, 
sprightly persistent worker that worked from choice or the 
promptings of a useless, active organization. On the contrary 
he was “constitutionally tired” and only worked because he was 
thoroughly impressed that it was his duty to labor in the voca- 
tion to which he was called, yet his duties were so numerous, the 
wants and necessities of his charge so arduous, that he became ot 
necessity, a most thorough, and untiring worker. His stipulated 
salary, we judge, was about fifty dollars per annum, in hard 
money, which, unlike the salaries of the present day was seldom 
liquidated in full, yet by means of the marriage fees, which 
ought to, and would have been a heavy augmentation to his 
means, if marrying had then as now, been a ready cash transac- 
tion. But the expectant groom frequently demanded a little 
“time even on so precious a commodity as a wife’ which he after- 
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not worth the money. Sometimes after some chaffering, it was 
stipulated that the payment was to be in work, and instances are 
not wanting where an anxious damsel necessitated for a hus- 
band to cool some flagrant scandal or to make “an honest wom- 
an” of her volunteered to pay the fee, in ready cash or spin- 
ning, which we are glad to say, was usually accepted. Until 
within the last ten or fifteen years the author of this sketch was 
in possession of a book in which were recorded in his own hand 
writing the marriages solemnized by the good Priest Cary, as 
was then familiarly called. It we had it now it would be of great 
value to the author, but in an evil hour, disregarded the counsel 
of the sage Franklin, who kindly advises all men, having private 
papers, to lock them up and leave his domicile until whitewashing 
is over. Unfortunately our record, for which we would gladly 
pay fifty dollars, was found and thrust most incontinently into 
the fire. From it however, we learned that the people of those 
days were wonderfully addicted to matrimony and never lost 
sight of the first commandment to “multiply and replenish the 
earth.” Every thing almost in the shape of man or woman 
married as soon as age or inclination prompted, and there is no 
reason to suppose, that there were but two old maids within the 
range of Parson Cary’s charge, viz: Mary Trim and Molly 
Tombs, and these were so crabbed and sour, that they almost 
curdled the milk of human kindness in the breasts of the men; 
and were withal so ugly, that women used to make a sort of raw- 
head and bloody bones of them to quiet and hush disorderly, 
crying children. All of Parson Cary’s parishioners have long 
since slept with their fathers, and the very names of most of 
them have become extinct in the town. There was the Culvers, 
the Clintons, and the Crandals, the Billings, the Beaches, and the 
Burches, the Evans, the Millards, the Thorntons, the Wilkinsons 
and the Wordens and so on in a sliding scale down to the Trims 
and the Tombs. Some left the country voluntarily pushing on 
farther west in hopes of bettering their condition, while others 
left for their country’s good, leaving behind them certain lia- 
bilities which they never returned to liquidate. 
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Mr. Cary began his ministrations in his own house, where he 
continued it for some years, statedly, upon every sabbath dur- 
ing the entire year, without, however, witnessing any very prom- 
ising signs of success. Still, he toiled on, for his great heart 
was better than his Antinomian theory, for it gladly embraced 
friends, kindred, neighbors, and all human kind; and in the 
plenitude of his charity, he would gladly have saved them all, 
mauger all unconditional decrees, and brought them into the fold 
of Christ. But what could he do to change God’s unconditional 
decrees. “Hath not the potter power over the clay of the same 
lump to make one vessel to honor, and another to dishonor.” 
The idea that urns and pipkins were at the best but fragile broth- 
ers, had never seriously entered into his calculation. He was sat- 
isfied that the urns were placed beyond the reach of accident, and 
as for the pipkins! why “let the potsherds strive with the pot- 
sherds ;” they were sure, all of them, to be ultimately broken. 

The people of his charge were of a highly excitable turn of 
mind, and their piety was of the paroxismal or spasmodic kind 
which often perished before it was used or was thoughtlessly 
thrown aside like a child’s toy after the paint and varnish had 
worn off. 

Like Reuben, they were “unstable as water,” wonderfully 
prone to fall into temptation, and the snare of the enemy, and to 
Say truth it sometimes happened that a log rolling, or a neigh- 
borhood frolic, where rum and riot ruled supreme that the Devil 
like the famous Penelope would unravel the entire web of re- 
formation and thus render nugatory the labor of months. We 
hate to say it but the truth must be told: Parson Cary’s parish- 
ioners were not of a high moral or intellectual type, and one of 
his hearers, an old man with rather vague and undefined views 
of the christian religion, upon being exhorted to repentance, re- 
marked that he was getting old and had got along thus far very 
well without religion, that in his opinion it cost more than it 
come to, and that he believed for his part, he would try and 
“tough it out’? without it. 

We find ourselves unable to say all we want to about our 
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worthy Vicar without swelling our article to an undue length, 
and therefore close for the present, not however without an as- 
surance that our readers may hear from “Priest Cary” and his 
great grandson hereafter 





CHAPTER IV 


A continuation of the History of Rev. Henry Cary—His clerical 
labors and death. 


E stated in a former chapter that Rev. H. Cary had “stated 
preaching” at his own house for some years after his 
advent to Pawling. As his church members and congregation 
increased, he began to itinerate, and preach at the houses of his 
parishioners, who it would seem never became sufficiently able 
or willing to build a house for public worship. In the summer 
time on great occasions, such as baptisms or covenant meetings, 
service was often held in the woods, or under the broad arms of 
some wide spreading sugar maple. We wish our readers could 
have a birds-eye view of the Reverend gentleman and his con- 
gregation on these important occasions. We will suppose it a 
hot day in summer and his congregation assembled in the shade. 
The sanctum is a rude platform for the minister’s accommoda- 
tion. About it are placed rough boards, or plank on logs for the 
accommodation of the audience. Thither these plain, simple- 
minded people repair. The deacons, elders, singers, and devout 
remain in close proximity to the speaker, those less devout seat 
themselves further back. The dress of the men is easily describ- 
ed, being neither less nor more than a shirt and pants, the upper 
and nether extremities, being occasionally embellished by a frag- 
ment of a hat or a pair of coarse brogans. The ladies’ toilette 
was almost as simple and as easily described, consisting of an 
unmentionable under garment, an article then known as a “petti- 
coat” but which under a more refined civilization is now known 
as the “skirt” surmounted by an over garment, known as a 
“short gown.” 
The young ladies and matrons of position wore shoes if they 
had them, but if they did not they managed to get along without, 
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a handsome, clean bare foot in those days being no legitimate 
cause for scandal. Still the love of finery was just as inherent 
in the female character then as now, and only needed opportun- 
ity for its development, and restricted as were the means of our 
great grandmothers in the gratification of this taste, yet one 
would occasionally procure a dress of chintz calico or a set of 
gay ribbons, or an antiquated string of gold beads which had 
come down like an heir loom from some grandmother from the 
mother country. These completed the most elaborate toilette, 
and created much envy and ill-will among the less-favored fair 
ones, who had to rely almost entirely upon their native charms, 
and what with bright sparkling eyes, cheeks and lips that would 
Vie in color with the rose, forms unspoiled by tight lacing and 
which would put to shame the best efforts of Vinnie Ream or 
Powers; and curls that fell in rich profusion, unstayed by comb 
or hand, over shoulders of snowy whiteness made them the 
most exquisitely facinating romps imaginable. Betwixt the 
main congregation and the outskirts, at such a gathering, is a 
sort of neutral ground where Satan always has out his skir- 
mishers, ready to capture the thoughtless and unwary. Thither 
those usually repair that are not sufficiently interested to pay 
strict attention to the preaching and not quite wicked enough to 
heartily affiliate with the riffraff on the outskirts. 

Still further back, was usually a jug of the ardent, perhaps a 
pack of cards, and a class of as rude, coarse, half-civilized men 
as could be found anywhere. Jail-birds, knights of the whipping 
post, gentlemen with cropped ears, that had been in the rude 
clutches of “old mother antic the law’ some that had left New 
England under the pressure of circumstances very likely on a 
rail, instead of a railroad, under the supervision of Judge Lynch. 
the very “cankers of a calm world.” In this company we may 
fancy one singing an obscene song, another is relating ribald 
anecdotes, a third has poached about for a private scandal 
against one of Parson Cary’s deacons, or some member of some 
member of his church, and is relating it with great gusto to an 
admiring audience, while a fourth, a profane wretch, is endeay- 
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Oring to emulate the canting tone of the preacher, and writhing 
in grotesque attitudes to imitate his awkward gesticulation. 
These fellows of the baser sort were always sure of an appreci- 
ating audience, and might have been a great plague to some pas- 
tors, but not to Parson Cary, he always took refuge in his doc- 
trine and very sagely concluded they were “vessels of wrath fit- 
ted for destruction” and that it was not worth while to grieve 
over what he could not cure. 

The service was usually commenced by reading a Psalm 
(probably a version of Sternhold and Hopkins) when the chor- 
ister with all due solemnity arises and sets the tune, a set that 
nobody could possibly follow, maring all time and putting at 
defiance all rules of music or melody. But every member is 
anxious to participate in the worship and each catches up a 
stave with the earnestness of a pack of hounds at their prey. 
each giving a shake, flies back to give his stronger neighbor a 
chance, while some one like an old tired hound seems to have no 
definite purpose unless it may be to run behind and keep up the 
cry. At length the poor mutilated hymn is gone through with 
and the melody subsides. A prayer is then offered, another 
hymn torn to tatters, the sermon preached, another hymn, an- 
other prayer, and the congregation is dismissed. 

Thus it went on from year to year; the good Vicar sowing 
seed by the side of all waters, and there is little reason to doubt 
that when the great reaping day shall come, he will be found 
bearing his sheaves home in triumph to the garner. Such were 
the life and acts of the Rev. Henry Cary. With learning and 
talents for a higher and more exalted station, with opportuni- 
ties to have made his way to fame if not to fortune, among a 
more refined, rich and appreciative people, he gladly relinquish- 
ed all his youthful aspirations for fame and fortune, content 
and happy with the satisfaction of leading and directing this 
simple people in the paths of righteousness, willing and glad to 
wait for his reward until the resurrection of the just. 

His youngest daughter, Chloe, became the wife of Colonel 
William Pearce in the year 1776. Not long after this, he left | 
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his mountain home and lived for a few years on the lands now 
owned by Mr. John Townsend, until the death of his wife when 
he went to reside with his son-in-law, Mr. Pearce. 


CHAPTER V 
History of John Salmon 


J OHN Salmon senior (formerly called Solomon) was the 

son of an Englishman that emigrated to this country under 
the reign of Queen Anne and settled at Westchester Co. At 
what precise time his son John removed to this town we are 
not fully advised, but there is little reason to doubt his being 
one of the early emigrants to this land of promise. At all events 
he stuck down his stakes at the place now occupied by Mr. John 
H. Nichols when the country was literally a wilderness, and 
wild turkeys, bears and wolves were more abundant than white 
settlers. It is said that he used to relate anecdotes of the bears 
climbing the chestnut trees on Mount Tom for the purpose of 
securing the nuts and that after obtaining a supply they would 
roll themselves into a ball, let go and so fall to the ground, with- 
out any apparent injury. 

The bears and wolves would make an occasional raid upon 
his stock, if they took a sheep or calf he generally fell into a 
towering passion and pursued the “varmint’’ with fire and 
sword but if they only took a hog, he was always ready to be 
quits with them or else strike a balance in favor of the “var- 
mints.” 

It may as well be known that Mr. Salmon was afflicted with 
what John Randolph used to call an “idiosyncracy” or in other 
words a sort of hogomania and always held a high appreciation 
of the Devils that took the swine over the steep place only he 
did not think them quite as thorough in their work as they 
ought to have been, in not exterminating the entire swinish race. 
As he grew older this mania grew more intense, until he could 
no more see a hog without a spasmodic action of muscles of 
the arm than the victim of hydrophobia could stand quietly in 
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water up to his chin. What was unfortunate for the old gentle- 
man, some waggish fellows that knew his weakness did not fail 
to pander it. In those primitive days swine were “free common- 
ers” and enjoyed the inestimable privilege so dear to the entire 
Tace of being where they were unwanted. i 

Mr. Salmon with all his eccentricities, was a snug farmer that 
Meant to keep his stock on his own premises and wanted his 
neighbors to do the same. He fed his hogs well and managed 
in this way to restrain in some measure, their rambling propen- 
sities, for animals, like men, are prone to stay where they are 
well cared for. But woe to the vagrant hog that stuck his nose 
in Mr. Salmon’s trough! Particularly if he had a yoke on. He 
would come down on him like the “wolf on the fold” and with 
his cane would so belabor his sides, that if he did succeed in 
escaping, he was very cautious in the future. His sons and 
grandsons used to enjoy his vexation and it is said would oc- 
casionally yoke one of his own hogs on purpose to see him 
pound him, after the hog had become acquainted with the old 
man’s way of doing business and become shy, the boys would 
somehow discover that the animal belonged tu their father, and 
would tell him so, when the yoke was taken off, but we think 
he never suspected the boys of playing this practical joke on 
him, One anecdote may not seem objectionable, particularly as 
it seems well authenticated. 

Attached to the house was a stoop which opened to a short 
hall, that communicated with a flight of stairs leading to the at- 
tic. Mrs. Salmon had placed a churn on the stoop filled with 
cream, preparatory to churning, and had left it for a time, un- 
protected. In the meantime, a slab-sided, gaunt, hungry old sow 
belonging to the premises had made a descent upon it, had up- 
set it, and was feasting most gloriously on its contents. 

Mr. Salmon, fortunately or unfortunately, heard the crash, 
and rushing out, staff in hand, charged furiously on the beast. 
It is highly probable that she had some previous knowledge of 
the fury of the old gentleman’s onset, and seeing all retreat cut 
off by the way in which she came, she rushed furiously into the 
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hall and up the stairs. Mr. Salmon like a genuine warrior fol- 
lowing up his advantage, and raining a heavy shower of blows 
upon her back and sides. At the top of the stairs was a window 
which made a show of escape. But what was to be done? She 
had no more opportunity for calculating chances than General 
Putnam had at Horse-neck. She made a slight pause at the win- 
dow-sill, as if doubtful like Macbeth whether “returning were 
not more tedious than to go oe’r” and receiving a fresh install- 
ment of blows and a kick in the rear she made the fatal leap and 
came down with fatal emphasis to terra firma. She never after- 
ward upset a chair nor was she afterward recognized upon the 
street, 

Mr. Salmon resumed his mug and pipe with the satisfaction 
of a warrior that has freed his country of an invading foe. 

He had another peculiarity amounting to almost an idiosyn- 
cracy, to-wit: he was almost always dissatisfied with the weath- 
er. It was either too cold or too hot, too wet or too dry, for his 
convenience. The wind was very apt to be in the wrong direc- 
tion, blowing furiously when he only wanted to be fanned by a 
gentle zephyr, and at a dead calm when he undertook (as was 
the fashion of the day) to winnow grain; so that he once swore 
roundly that if he were going to sea he would take a quantity 
of wheat in the chaff as a preventive against head winds, aver- 
ring that it would reduce any hurricane to a dead calm. The rain 
also generally made it a point to set in when he had any job of 
work that needed immediate attention, so that he once gave it 
as his opinion to a neighbor that “rain taken one time with 
another did rather more harm than good.” Still he was not 
averse to what he considered a reasonable supply of rain in a 
dry time, but as for those tremendous rains that tear up roads 
and gully out newly plowed fields, he held them in utter abhor- 
rence. The weather was apt to be particularly provoking in hav- 
ing time, so that he once declared the sun was not as good to 
dry hay by as his red dog. One hay season had been particularly 
“catching” or showerv. Mr. Salmon had cut a quantity of hav 
and succeeded in getting it nearly fit to put in the barn when he 
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was overtaken by a sudden shower which frustrated his plans 
for awhile. At length he succeeded in drying it sufficiently to 
rake it into winnows, when lo! a shower was hard upon him, 
the lightning flashed, and the thunders attuned their voices, but 
he was not to be balked this time, so he rushed furiously for 
the house, seized a firebrand, applied it to the hay, and had the 
unspeakable satisfaction of seeing it reduced to ashes before the 
rain wet it again. 

On another occasion it was said that he sat upon a single 
sheaf of wheat through a hard thunder shower declaring that 
he would have one dry bundle anyhow. Such was John Salmon, 
a self-tormenter, far more disagreeable than dangerous, an ex- 
ample left to show how supremely miserable a man can make 
himself by yielding to a hasty, petulant temper, until it gains 
Such a complete ascendancy over him, that like the spirits we 
read of, it takes him whithersoever it will. Yet he was reputed 
one of the most exact and thriving farmers of the period, was 
Said to be a man of superior judgment and penetration where 
property was concerned, was an obliging neighbor, and a prompt 
man, whose word was good, binding as a written instrument. He 
raised a large family of three sons and seven daughters, but 
the name of Salmon has long been extinct in Pawling and the 
only representative in the town that has ever borne the name 
is Mrs. Ferriss (the mother of Hermon Ferriss) now in her 
85th year. She was the daughter of John Salmon Jun. 
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CHAPTER VI 
Laughing Burroughs 


4 Nida the great Governor of the universe when he made the 

world designed that it should be inhabited by all> sorts 
of men is more than we dare positively aver, but that he per- 
mits it for reasons best known to himself must be plain to the 
most common comprehension. That he meant to give to the 
creature man the greatest possible range of useful talent where- 
by ne might overcome and make subservient to his the forces 
of nature, can admit we think, of no controversy. And yet, al- 
though he gave us the practical and useful, he at the same time 
bestowed upon us the love of the beautiful and ornamental. Gold 
has its uses in the arts and is at the same time a standard of 
value, but the world could carry on its business and commerce 
without gold, although it must be confessed it is a great con- 
venience. But what could we do without iron? Chaos would 
come again and the shadow upon the sun dial of progress would 
move steadily backward. 

The poet, the painter, and the sculptor are but the lettering or 
gilding and varnish of society, although they cheer and elevate 
and purify our thoughts and ennoble our sentiments for the 
grand and beautiful and sublime, yet the world could do with- 
out even these seemingly necessary auxiliaries to our happiness. 

But what could we do without the Shoemaker and Tailor? 

It come to this then that what is lightly esteemed of men of- 
ten has an absolute and intrinsic value, that the world does not 
admit and will not appreciate. Because a man does not occupy 
a high position in society it by no means proves that his mission 
is not a very important one and we sometimes find, a man, that 
seems fitted to do well what nobody else can do at all, thereby 
filling a veryimportant niche in society.But to our bio graphy. 
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Something like a century ago in this town (then Beekman’s pre- 
cinct) resided an eccentric individual known as Laughing Bur- 
roughs. He was probably not christened “Laughing” but was 
subsequently dubbed Laughing in consequence of a peculiar skill 
in the act of cachination. He was a long, lank, loose-hung speci- 
men of the genus homo, so uncouth in person and gesture, that 
the very looks of the creature prepared one for laughing at any- 
thing he might say or do. He had not, if the legends speak truly, 
an uncommon amount of wisdom or wit to recommend him to 
popular favor, but unlike Mark Antony, he had “action and ut- 
terance and the power to move men’s souls” to such perfect 
abandon of uproarious laughter and merriment that it would 
almost have “shaken the rotten carcass of old Death out of his 
rags’ to have heard him. And yet it was ont his wit so much 
as the peculiarity of his laugh that was so unctuous and refresh- 
ing. But what of a laugh? Everybody, not hopelessly bad, 
laughs. Truly, but everybody does not possess a genius for 
laughter. The majority of women can sing, but not every woman 
is a Jenny Lind. 

Says a grave writer, to some men God has given wisdom and 
understanding and to others the art of playing the fiddle, yet 
how few of all those that tease and torment this poor instru- 
ment throughout their lives obtain fame and fortune like Ole 
Bull. Now there are as many kinds of laughter as there are 
classes of men and women. There is the hysterical or forced 
laugh, the cold, saturnine laugh indicated by a sort of malicious 
grin and which is apparently brought forth with pain; the sar- 
donic laugh, that draws its victim into contortions like a fit of 
colic; the sly, insinuating, cunning Satanic laugh and the mock- 
ing laugh of bitter scorn and derision, which everybody has felt 
and heard, and the dry, rasping laugh, as disagreeable as the 
filing of a sawmill saw. And we occasionally hear the little 
feeble simpering he-he so weak and thin that like the oli wo- 
man’s tea, it will scarcely run out, and the obstreperous haw-haw 
which Goldsmith says bespeaks the vacant mind. If we add to 
this the laughter of the fool which Solomon says is like the 
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crackling of thorns under a pot and the continuous giggle of 
the “bread and butter” school girl, we think we have sufficiently 
classified the disagreeable kinds of laughter. But there is a kind 
of laughter that is marvelously agreeable and refreshing, so 
musical, so rich and luscious, so full of genuine feeling and pa- 
thos that it is just as contagious as the small pox or yellow fev- 
er, we catch it and laugh in chorus without even knowing the 
why or wherefore, 

And why should we not laugh? We as a people evidently 
laugh too little, for he that makes you laugh heartily adds a new 
base to your life, and he that smooths one wrinkle from the 
brow of care ought to be regarded as a public benefactor. We 
are aware that in this work-a-day world, almost everything has 
to be wrought out by steady industry and hard blows long and 
resolutely repeated. But we may work too much as well as too 
little. We need amusement as well, we must have it or we give 
way under the pressure of constant exertion. We have a spirit 
Of cheerfulness or mirthfulness that must be kept alive and 
fostered. The religious world has tried for a thousand years to 
annihilate the drama and yet it may well be questioned whether 
in great cities when men and women are overworked and need 
above all things cheerfulness and relaxation if really comic ex- 
hibitions have not been productive of as much good as evil. And 
it may not be amiss to remark that in these latter days that old- 
fashioned, rampant Methodism is so toned down that many of 
its worthiest members now think thev may make their way to 
the celestial city without crawling all the way through the 
slough of Despond. If Burroughs had any particular mission 
on earth but to cheer it by his unearthly laugh we confess wee 
have not found it out. But he was known and appreciated by 
the laughing philosophers of that day and our grandsires did not 
consider a convivial meeting complete without his presence. 

Nor was his laughter of that kind that gushed out profusely 
and perpetually like a fountain of water. His talent or faculty 
was like a dry pump that must be thoroughly wet before it 
would draw. By the way, there is nothing like the ardent to 
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bring out the master passion in a man and drunkenness takes 
On as many shapes as Proseus. If there is a particle of putty in 
a man he is sure to show it when under the influence of strong 
drink, and it seems difficult to decide whether it is most lament- 
able or ridiculous to see a man staggering about with more reli- 
gion than he can carry. Then there is the awfully profane drunk- 
ard, whose every third word is an oath paid as duly as the 
Turk’s tribute, your talkative drunkard whose talk is as steady 
as the babble of a brook, and your silent, melancholy sot that 
says nothing, one that seems to derive no satisfaction whatever 
from the bowl. There are other classes of drunkards. There is 
your good-humored sot that nothing can move to anger, and 
your fractious man, ready to quarrel and fight at a moment’s 
notice. And the most disagreeable of all is he that in his sober 
Moments gathers in all the filth and garbage of society to dis- 
tribute it broadcast when in a state of intoxication. As for Bur- 
roughs, punch operated on him in the same way as rosin does 
on the strings of a fiddle, it merely served to bring out his best 
notes. But like a perverse violin, he sometimes required a good 
deal of preliminary sawing in order to get him pitched to the 
right key. But when his skin was thoroughly soaked, and his 
laughing machinery thoroughly lubricated, he would, it was 
said, give forth the most unearthly sounds of merriment that 
ever issued from a human throat. He would shake all over like 
Vesuvius before an eruption and would then be thrown into all 
sorts of spasmodic contortions and would open and shut like 
a huge jack-knife, his eyes, raining tears, would almost start 
from their sockets, and his mouth, naturally enormous, would 
be so drawn out in longitude, that his head was only kept in 
place by a narrow strip of flesh at the back of the neck, At 
times a paroxism would last so long that he would seem com- 
pletely exhausted and it appeared doubtful that he would ever 
breathe again, and when he did inhale a breath it produced a 
sound somewhat like the scream of a railroad whistle or a bul- 
lock with its throat cut. 

In fact there was something in his laugh so supremely ridi- 
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culous, that everybody that heard it laughed and shouted in 
chorus and Laughing Burroughs was hailed as the very king of 
good fellows. Where he came from or went to we have no way 
of determining. He might have died quietly in his own bed like 
a “crissom child’ or he mght have went off in a violent parox- 
ism of laughter. 

“All we know are just the facts we state 

Are tru as truth has ever been of late.” 





CHAPTER Vil 
Preliminary Observations— Comfort Shaw and others. 


Aine natural conviction of every mind would seem to be that 

under a government as our own when rights and privi- 
leges are guaranteed to all and when every avenue of industry 
and enterprise are open alike to high and low, rich and poor, 
that every man of a good physical organization and average men- 
tal abilities would without much difficulty find out some means 
by which he might obtain a competency of the good things that 
have been so munificently bestowed upon us by our common 
Benefactor and Parent. But yet our observation teaches us that 
the really talented are often the victims of absolute want and 
are doomed through life to a perpetual warfare not for luxuries 
merely but for the absolute needs and necessities of life. And 
also that men with a very small mental calibre, often succeed 
not only to competencies but to riches, and they in this age of 
accumulation will vote almost unanimously the really wise man 
a fool and the rich fool a wise man. 

Now this thing seems difficult to theorise or moralize upon 
and can only be accurately settled by supposing that there is in 
nature a compensating principle that does either here or here- 
after strike an even balance. Some say it is all in luck, but we 
do not believe in luck any farther than it is connected with good 
judgment, and if we look into the thing thoroughly we shall al- 
most invariably find good luck is nothing but the result of sound 
hard common sense or what we term judgment. The difference » 
in men lies chiefly in this that some fall naturally into the cur- 
rent in which nature destined them to run and so float on to for- 
tune, not however without looking closely to their charts and 
guiding their craft with all due nicety and precision, throughout 
the entire voyage. 
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Others are mere theorists, imaginary or visionary men that 
always see More in a thing than there is to be seen, that are 
constantly shifting and vascilating who enter any kind of busin- 
ess with great expectations, and work at it for a while with zeal 
and enthusiasm but the paint and varnish are no sooner worn off 
than they become sick of the new employment and yearn for 
something else. And thus they go on from year to year fritter- 
ing away all their efforts and live and die poor, repining over 
their hard fortune and wondering that men vastly inferior to 
them in mental acquirements should outrun them in the race of 
life. The great difficulty in these men seems to lie in the fact 
that they never find out what they were made for. Hence we 
see that “fine sense and exalted sense are not half as good as 
common sense” and that men almost invariably succeed when 
they take hold of something for which nature has fitted them and 
stick to it persistently. 

But yet there are genuine exceptions to this rule just as there 
are to all others and some men will get forehanded in defiance of 
all rules of sense or logic. There are in all new countries a sort 
of restless migratory men ready to pull up stakes and Yeave a 
home, no matter how severe and protracted the labor has been 
in hewing it out of the forest. Comfort Shaw was a man of 
this description. Mr. Shaw we think came from the east. 

At all events he seems imbued with that restless, shifting, but 
enterprising spirit so peculiar to the character of the New Eng- 
lander. The first we know of him he owned the place now oc- 
cupied by the author of this sketch, where he resided a number 
of years, long enough at any rate to build a house and barn and 
plant an orchard, which from its size and appearance must have 
been one of the first in the valley. Shaw married either the 
daughter or sister of old Mr. Nathan Cary, the great grandsire 
of the Carys that formerly resided among us, but whose only 
representatives now are Mr. Aaron Burr and his sister Mrs. 
Reynolds. Mr. Cary if we are rightly informed owned the farm 
now in the possession of our venerable friend Newell Dodge, 
Esq., his house being located at the top of the hill overlooking 
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the valley. Although the hill is of difficult access, I predict 
the time will come in the future when ‘Marshall Hill” 
will have a mansion of Palatial grandeur, with the finest drives 
and pleasure grounds in the country. Comfort Shaw afterward 
pulled up stakes and bought the farm where Mr. John Town- 
send now resides, How long he resided here is not certain, but 
we think not long for he traded farms with Nathan Cary and 
came to the Dodge place where he lived until about the time of 
the revolution, when we find him at the “Jenkins Farm,” the 
place now occupied by Julia Dodge and sons. Here he lived 
until about the year 1780, when the farm, purchased by Newel 
Dodge, Sr., the grand sire of the present race of Dodges. 

But his mania for emigration not abating, he once more pushed 
Out in search of new adventure we think to the Wyoming valley. 
where we lose sight of him. He was said to be a great worker, a 
Man of enterprise, but never entirely satisfied with his present 
condition, but plagued by that restless desire for change that 
wears and neutralizes the efforts of most men of that class, a sort 
of “rolling stone” that seldom gathers any moss, but whose 
labors are entered into by men of more fixed and settled pur- 
poses, and habits. 

We judge our valley must have been very difficult of settle- 
ments in consequence of the enormous growth of timber, and 
were not as a natural consequence brought to cultivation as soon 
as the mountain. 

It may be interesting for some of our readers to know some- 
thing about the original settlers and where they located. Wil- 
liam and Daniel Hunt, two brothers, located at an early day at 
the place now owned by Mr. Samuel H. Adee. Our informa- 
tion of them is too meagre to dedicate an article to their memory. 
The Hunts have long since left the country and the name among 
us is extinct. At the time of the revolution the Slocum place 
now owned by Mr. William H. Chapman was in possession of 
John Kane, an Irishman by birth. Kane was a loyalist and be- 
came so thoroughly incorporated with the enemies of the coun- 
try that he finally found it necessary to go over “bag and bag- 
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gage” to the British and his land and possessions were confis- 
cated by our government, for the benefit of the great cause of 
freedom and independence. 
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CAAT PERO ED 


Pedigree of small account in this country—Origin of the Pearce 
family. 


fe this country where there are no privileged classes or titled 

aristocracy, it is apparently of small account if a man can 
trace his lineage to a long line of kings and princes, or if his 
pedigree like a rabbit takes a short run and finally buries itself 
in the ground. Your only thoroughly recognized aristocrat with 
us is one who can control the most ready cash, and with his 
powerful lever to help him he can, like Archimedes, move the 
world at his pleasure. And it must be confessed to our shame, 
that we all willingly “crook the hinges of the knee’ to this man 
even when “thrift does not follow fawning.” Still it is ab- 
stractly true that “blood will tell.’ But how in nature are we to 
come at it? We are so mixed up and compounded that it is 
impossible to tell who has, or who has not aristocratic blood in 
his veins. The Patrician of today may be the miserable Plebeian 
of tomorrow, and vice versa. It is in fact a more difficult chan- 
nel to follow than that of the Mississippi, where the sands are 
constantly shifting. Some curious genius has demonstrated 
that we have all two natural parents, four grand parents in the 
second degree, eight in the third, and so on in an ascending 
series until the twentieth generation, when we have no less than 
1,030,896 Grandfathers and Grandmothers. So that if we con- 
tinue the series up to old Grandfather Adam, we shall have a 
relationship like the sand of the sea shore, innumerable. Now 
if this be so, who shall blame the facetious Irishman for locat- 
ing the garden of Eden in Ireland, and claiming for Adam an 
Irish paternity. or said he, there is no doubt that the good 
ould man, Adam, the greatgrandfather of us all once reigned at 
Balahollen over nine acres of good land which has since been 
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converted into a potato garden, and that he was known through- 
out the country by the name of Adam O’Doggerty. This was 
tracing a pedigree to its source, and was about as correct as 
most families arrive at. Still, as before hinted, we do be- 
lieve in blood, and aristocracy, but not the oily or codfish kind, 
but an aristocracy of merit, of true genuine worth, an aristoc- 
racy of talent with a patent of nobility conferred by God, so 
plainly stamped that none can possibly mistake it, and no mere- 
ly mean wealthy wretch can coin or counterfeit it. Nay more, 
we believe in a genuine aristocracy of wealth, your natures 
nobleman that not only know how to get money, but also how 
to so use it as shall make him and the world the better for it. 
But we are not going to trace pedigree, particularly a Welch 
pedigree, which is considered the most interminable thing in the 
universe, even if we were able to trace our lineage up to the fam- 
ous Llwellyn. 

The Pearces trace their origin to one John Pearce, a Welch- 
man, who in company with his three sons emigrated to this 
country about the year 1660. The chronicles say, that after the 
ship had hauled up in Boston harbor, Mr. Pearce the father had 
occasion to go down into the cabin, but unfortunately stumbled 
and fell down the hatchway, breaking his neck, and was con- 
signed to the mother earth of a promised land, on which, like the 
ancient Patriarch, he was not permitted to set his foot. 

Had his sons possessed a particle of Roman superstition, they 
would have regarded this as an ill omen, indicative of a more 
disgraceful break-neck operation, and would have taken the first 
return vessel for Wales. But they did not so regard it, and it 
is but justice to their memory to say, that we have yet to learn 
of the first one of their numerous descendants that has been 
“plagued” by that paltry piece of twine so graphically described 
by the witty Saxe, and we do not now recollect of ever seeing 
the name of one recorded that had done compulsory duty for the 
state. The first one of the name, of whom we have any definite 
information was Nathan Pearce, Sr., a grandson of the above 
mentioned John Pearce the Welchman, and from whom did de- 
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scend the numerous race of Pearces, spelling their names Pearce, 
Pierce, Pearse and Peirce. He was born at, or near Providence 
in the Colony of Rhode Island, in the year 1706. If we are not 
mistaken, his father died when he was a mere lad, so that his 
chances for even the rudiments of a common school education 
were restricted, and it was said that he never attended a school 
of any description after he was seven years of age. He seems 
however to have been an ambitious lad and demonstrated most 
clearly that where there is a will there will always be found a 
way. For he took to books as naturally as the duck to water, 
mastering the rudiments, and then turning his attention to the 
higher branches of mathematics, and was, we think, something 
of a proficient in the Latin language. 

He became a very fine mathemetician and taught a private 
schoo] at his own house after he settled in Pawling, having for 
pupils some of the first men of the county. At the unripe age of 
eighteen he married a lady by the name of Abigail Spink some 
two years older than himself, with whom he lived in great har- 
mony for sixty-six years. Their family consisted of four sons 
and five daughters all of whom grew up to man and womanhood. 

Mr. Pearce combined in his person what Goldsmith calls the 
three greatest characters on earth. He was a husbandman, a 
preacher and the father of a family. He first settled at a place 
called North Kingston, Washington Co., Rhode Island, where 
four of his children were born. He went from there to Prud- 
ence Island where he resided for some years, as three of his 
children were born at that place. He then removed to Providence 
where his two youngest children were born. We are not quite 
certain of the exact year he came to Pawling but think it was 
about the year 1760. His family was by this time pretty well 
grown, his youngest son, Col. William Pearce, being fifteen 
years of age. He had four sons that grew to manhood. His 
eldest son Benoni we judge to have been a sharp, shrewd, pecul- 
iar man with more wit than wisdom, and slightly deficient in 
what we denominate “common sense” or in other words practi- 
cal judgment. He was however a man of a good education and 
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fine mental culture. Ephriam was a man of great physical power 
but of low instincts and habits, being considerably given to wine 
and the gossip will have it that he was over fond of the women. 

As the history of his other sons, Nathan and William, is in- 
terwoven with the war of the Revolution, we shall deter speak- 
ing particularly of them in this chapter. Old Mr. Pearce made 
his first settlement at the place now owned by Mr. O. S. Dyke- 
man, which has been in possession of the Pearce family until 
within the last five or six years, when it was purchased by the 
present proprietor of Col. Nathan Pearce. In the year 1767 he 
purchased the place now in possession of the author of this 
sketch, where he resided through all the troublous time of the 
Revolution, in fact, as long as he kept house or occupied a farm. 
In the early troubles of the colonies with the mother country Mr. 
Pearce and his sons took a deep and abiding interest. But 
isolated as this town was at the time from the rest of the world 
without any press or other really available means of information, 
the chances for understanding the situation of affairs accurately 
was really far less than was that of the southern negroes in the 
late rebellion. With this dearth of information and with public 
Opinion in a crude, chaotic state, our fathers, like the philoso- 
phers of old, found it necessary to travel, in order to understand 
the situation and learn the state of public opinion. Accordingly 
Mr. Pearce and his son William mounted their horses and took 
an overland journey to Providence and Boston, arriving th2re 
about the time of the battles of Lexington and Concord. They 
found New England all aglow with patriotism, resolved to do 
or die if necessary for their country. The trumpet of war nad 
given no uncertain sound and though the thought of independ- 
ence had not yet gone forth, yet they were fast approximati-ig 
the period when John Adams’ voice was to ring out clear and 
distinct “live or die, sink or swim, survive or perish, I am for 
the declaration.” 

They caught something of the spirit if not the enthusiasm 
that was then spreading over the country, permeating all classes, 
and which was to test by the gage of war, whether America was 
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to be the land of freedom or bondage. 

But it was a time for even a wise man to pause and consider. 
Here was an embryo nation of barely 3,000,000 sparely scattered 
from Maine to Georgia, quite a percentage of them steaay, con- 
tented Loyalists, opposed to any change, and who fancied they 
saw nothing but destruction to any opposer of the government 
of the mother country. We were literally without a cause, 
without prestige or power, without money or regularly organ- 
ized military force, about to plunge into a war with a nation with 
which Webster said Rome in the height of her glory was not 
to be compared. And all for what? for a mere paltry tax, for a 
declaration, which the same Webster says those less sagacious 
and not as well schooled in the principles of civil liberty would 
have regarded as a barren phrasiology or an empty parade of 
words, 

What marvel then, that even the brave and incautious should 
stand still to pause and consider that the timid should be abash- 
ed, and the cowardly slink away from such an unequal contest? 
But the time must soon come when every man willing or un- 
willing must make his choice. They could not, if they would 
avoid it. Some affected a neutrality they did not feel, others no 
doubt honestly believed they owed fealty to their King and most 
gracious sovereign. “Fear made her devils and weak hope her 
gods.” 

The Loyalist could not see in a little paltry tax any just pro- 
vocation for plunging a country feeble as our own into a war 
with the most powerful nation upon earth. 

It was the struggle of a pigmy with a giant, an absurdity, the 
effervescence of a little superfluous patriotism, that when the tug 
of war came must perish with the using. Nor can we wonder 
even at this late day that a prudent man should have taken this 
common sense view of the matter. But it was not a time for it. 
A man must be strangely constituted when the fate of his wife, 
his children and his country depend upon the decision of the 
hour, that has nothing to offer upon the altar of his country but 
neutrality ; we can exercise more charity for the man hopelessly 
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wrong, than the man that neutralizes all his acts by not daring 
to do right. Beside, Greece decided thousands of years ago, that 
to be neutral in time of war was to be infamous. The country 
was rent by faction and to choose wisely was a subject for grave 
consideration. To be neutral was to be suspected by both sides 
and very likely hated by both. To take the Tory side was likely 
to subject a man to scorn and contumely if the great cause suc- 
ceeded, while to be an out-and-out Whig was not only to be a 
rebel against the King and his government but to put ones’ 
property, reputation and neck in jeopardy. 





CHAPTER IX 


Vaughn and Kiswell—Death of Lieutenant Nichols—Escape of 
Kiswell. | 


Nee had been wounded and was a prisoner in the hands 
of Captain Pearce. 

As soon as he was able to be removed, he was sent to prison 
at Poughkeepsie. But the jail had been burned not long before, 
and a sort of temporary prison was improvised, preparatory to 
sending our prisoners to Ulster County jail. Vaughn had his ad- 
herents and sympathizers, and it was not long before he found 
means to escape, and was again among us, with just enough pun- 
ishment to madden and harden him, and to fill his mind with the 
idea that henceforth he could commit his depredations with com- 
parative impunity.—Had he been promptly tried by a drum head 
court martial, and shot forthwith, as he ought to have been, it 
had been no worse for him, and far better for the community. 
Without being a really brave, he was a bold, bad man; and of 
all the robber gang, the best fitted for a leader. Of his early 
history we know but little, and it might not, for the sake of his 
friends and relatives, if any now live, do to tell what we do know. 
He was not born in our town or county, and never gained more 
than a temporary residence among us. He was said to be a 
graceless lad, of idle, shuffling, desultory habits; somewhat ad- 
dicted to gaming and its kindred vices; and could early take his 
allowance of the “ardent.” When the war of the Revolution 
came on, it served to harden and consolidate a character previ- 
ously fitted by association and habit, and he readily passed from 
the commission of small pecadilloes to robbery, and from thence 
to arson and murder. War carries in its train a host of evils, 
and like a boiling cauldron stirs society to its very depths; and 
it is no marvel that the scum and filth of society often rises to 
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the surface. 

Vaughn’s first ambition may have been to be a leader by which 
he might obtain notoriety, and next it might furnish the ready 
ineans of living at other men’s expense, without the application 
of those habits by which the honest and industrious get on in the 
world. He calculated, no doubt, that the cause for which the 
colonists fought must ultimately fail, as many a wiser and better 
man also thought; and that in the end he was quite as likely to 
become famous as infamous. In the beginning of his career he 
was undoubtedly petted, toasted, and encouraged by those that 
were his superiors in position and intellect, in a course that made 
him what he afterward became, an outlaw: without knowing 
that the moral support that one villain gives another, only serves 
to sink him deeper and deeper in the slough of iniquity: while at 
the same time it closes the door of society against all return 
to the pursuits of a well regulated life. Vaughn, after he became 
a robber, saw no doubt with dismay that those who had aftiliated 
with him, now dare not even speak to him, and like the apostle 
Peter, swore bitterly that they had never known him. The pru- 
dent and circumspect portion of those that secretly wished him 
Godspeed shunned him as they would a leper, while the true 
friends of the country were banded against him, bent upon his 
destruction. 

Thus it was with Vaughn. From being the gay Lothario 
among the ladies, the pet and pride of the bar-room, and the 
“observed of all observers,” he became the outlaw, living dens 
and caverns of the earth, his hand against every manu, and 
every man’s hand against hin.. 

Among his adherants was a man by the name of Kiswell, who 
lived in the valley south of land formerly owned by the tate Ira 
Allen, Kiswell was an adroit, sly, subtle villain, that heartily 
affiliated with the robbers, and it was said, shared in their plun- 
der. Word was sent to Captain Pearce, that the robbers were at 
Kiswell’s, and a company consisting of some ten or twelve men 
were delegated to go and capture them. Ephraim Nichols, Jr., 
a promising, energetic young whig, had that day received the 
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commission of Lieutenant, under Captain Pearce, and was dele- 
gated by the Captain to lead the company in search of the rob. 
bers. Nichols was young and inexperienced, and it is highly 
probable, somewhat imprudent. He wore a white ruffled shirt, 
which he failed to conceal by buttoning up his coat, as he ought 
to have done. Some said he was proud. Well, be it so! had he 
not reason for self gratulation? He was about to draw his 
maiden sword and go into the patriot army in defence of the 
great principle of freedom and independence, and if ever morta: 
man was justified, young Nichols was. But “You must beware 
(says Mungo Park,) when you are hunting the lion, that the 
lion is not hunting for you.”—The night was dark, and the rob 
bers had somehow been apprised of their coming. As they ap- 
proached the house, one of the robbers discovered Lieutenant 
Nichol’s white bosom, and taking deliberate aim, fired away, 
proving himself a good marksman, as young Nichols was shot 
through the upper part of the chest, and died a miserable death 
by suffusion of the lungs. He fell in a field of flax, contiguous 
to Kiswell’s house, where he wallowed in his own gore until his 
clothing was completely saturated with blood, and he was then 
taken home a ghastly, bloody corpse to his parents, his poor 
mother going nearly distracted with grief, while a feeling of sor- 
row, indignation and horror, pervaded every patriot bosom 
throughout the land, where the tragic fate of Lieutenant Nichols 
was known. The next day the remains of young Nichols were 
returned to mother earth with all due solemnity; and amid the 
most profound grief of the community the lesson was set forth: 
that the price of liberty was to be purchased by blood and sacri- 
fice, and that covert foes were more to be dreaded by far, than 
open enemies. The robbers, during the excitement consequent 
upon the death of Lieutenant Nichols, managed to decamp with 
their plunder. 

Not long after this Kiswell was captured, manacled, and 
placed under the guardianhip of Ezra Trim, a tried and true pat- 
riot. In crossing a stream, Kiswell managed to trip and plunge 
headlong, wetting his ammunition and gun, and before Trim 
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could fairly recover, he was so far off he could not catch him. 
He snapped his musket at him several times, but the thing “held 
fire,’ and Kiswell fled the country. 
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CHAPTER X 


Whig and Tory anecdotes of Patriotism—History of Timothy 
Butler—His tragical end—Nathan Hoag the Robber-—C. p- 
-tain Pearce’s presentiment—His life saved by Jonathan Pros- 
ser Jun.—Prosser released. 


A° the war of the Revolution wore on, the feelings engendered 
by it so far from becoming neutralized were doubly inten- 
sified. The true friends of the country found each day new caus- 
es for animosity in the depredations and robberies of the tories, 
while they became constantly more bold and defiant, conscious 
that they had the countenance and secret well wishes of some of 
the most influential men of the country. There were few places 
except on the lines of the two armiees at Westchester County 
where Whig and Tory ran as high as in Pawling precinct.—At 
Westchester, near the lines, were two regularly organized bands 
of robbers, representing Whig and Tory, called respectively 
“Cowboys” and “Skinners,” but both alike destitute of prin- 
ciple. The “Cowboy” robbing the Whigs, and the “Skinners,” 
ostensibly at least, robbing the loyalists, but in reality they had 
learned to hunt in couples, and neither cared a fig whose prop- 
erty they got, when it was once secured. They of course became 
the terror and scourge of the country, and their depredations 
were not checked until the close of the war. Love of country, call 
it what you will, a passion, a sentiment or what not, is an all- 
pervading feeling that over-rides and out-weighs a!l others. For 
it a man will not only leave father and mother, but wife and 
children, and quitting the comforts of home will go forth to the 
tented field to suffer cold, hunger, privation and hardship with a 
coolness and perseverance that baffles philosophy, and seems al- 
most to put reason at defiance. He will eat his coarse fare with 
a zest that an epicure might envy, lie down in his bivouac as 
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cheerfully as he would on a bed of down, smile at his ghastly 
gaping wounds, and go to his grave as to a coveted place of rest 
and repose. A man whose heart is replete with this feeling is 
apt to look with jealousy and distrust on whatever goes to 
thwart or check his purpose. Charity for the opinions of a neigh- 
bor that even looks complacently upon the ruins of his country 
is a rare virtue, but when to his lack of patriotism he adds an 
active participation in those measures that go to retard the pro- 
gress of those great principles for which the patriot “Bears to 
live and dares to die’ it is not at all strange that it should en- 
gender feelings that would not bear the scrutiny of a close chris- 
tian analysis.—Party spirit raged like a consuming fire through- 
out the country, and helped men to justify themselves to them- 
selves in the perpetration of acts deserving of the severest anim- 
adversion and punishment, nay so far was this feeling carried 
that often, no doubt, the brother would gladly have delivered 
the brother to death, and the father the son, and the holy rela- 
tion of husband and wife were rent in twain by the mere force 
of the war spirit. 

Residing at or near the place now owned by Seneca Bennett, 
was a quiet, unobtrusive laboring man by the name of Timothy 
Butler. He was not a leader in the abstract sense, but content to 
follow those better calculated than himself for that important 
business. He was however, a patriot and one of Capt. Pearce’s 
soldiers, ever ready to serve his country to the best of his ability, 
by following his commander to the tented field, or remaining at 
home as a minute man or home guard, ready for any emergency. 
In company with his captain and others he frequently made 
raids upon the strongholds of the robbers, bringing them out 
from the rocks and caverns, to be dealt with as the law might 
dictate. But no drop of Tory blood had as yet been shed by Cap- 
tain Pearce or any of his patriot band, although every law hu- 
man and divine would have justified them in so doing. Butler 
was however a proscribed patriot, and the robber band had 
sworn his destruction. His wife was said to be in complicity with 
the robber chieftain Nathan Hoag, with whom she had a love 
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intrigue. Some said it was the hatred she entertained toward the 
patriot cause that made her an accomplice in the death of her 
husband, but we think the former theory the more probable. Be 
that as it may, she agreed to signal the robbers when her hus- 
band was at home by removing a portion of the chinking from 
between the logs contiguous to the bed where she and her hus- 
band slept. This it seems was done by an appropriate signal. 
Perhaps she did not like Judas betray her husband with a kiss, 
she only thrust out her hand through the crevice to receive the 
rough grasp of the robber, and to give him to understand that 
his victim was safely lodged in his bed. In the meantime she 
took good care of her own precious person, while the robbers 
slaughtered her husband as remorselessly as they would a wild 
beast. One word about the man Hoag may not be inappropriate. 
He was prior to the war a resident of Fishkill, a rather res- 
pectable, well-to-do-man, When the war of the revolution came 
on it is said he was disposed for awhile to cast his fortunes with 
the revolutionists, but somehow he halted between two opinions 
longer than was thought requisite and was visited by the com- 
mittee of safety or some portion of it in reference to the mat- 
ter. The committee was indiscreet and pressed matters too per- 
tinaciously, and Hoag being a man of violent temper went over 
bag and baggage to the enemy. As he was one of those beings 
whose passions always quench discretion, he soon became so 
obnoxious to the friends of the country that it became necessary 
for him to abandon his home, and so he became a robber, and 
next to Vaughn the most talented and best fitted for a leader. 


Captain Pearce went to his fields one beautiful summers day 
to feed his flocks. About him came the playful colts, running and 
curveting, the little innocent lambs frisked and frolicked about 
their dams, and his kine lifted up their voices in response to 
the well known call of their master. The grass was beautifully 
green beneath his feet, and all about him were spread out the 
beauties of a summer landscape. The sun’s rays fell upon the 
dark glossy foliage of the trees and were glinted back from the 
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still surface of the streams. His crops were waving luxuriantly 
about him waiting the putting in of the sickle, and the whole 
scene was one beautifully calculated to fill the heart of the hus- 
bandman and lover of nature with rapture and gladness. But 
yet he “breathed the air as though it were a pestilence,’”’ a sense 
of vague, indefinable horror took possession of him. It was not 
fear for what had he to fear? It was mid-day and his trusty 
musket at his side and he was ready if need be to repel force by 
force. But then who was to attaack? 

Within a few rods of him was a thick copse of underbrush 
into which he peered furtively, but he heard and saw nothing; 
he stepped upon a stone and looked about him but saw nothing 
to dread or fear, yet that same unaccountable presentiment of 
evil haunted him, an indefinable something that may once in a 
man’s life warn him of some dire calamity to be feared and 
shunned. He was astonished and ashamed of his feelings, but 
afterwards confessed that he breathed freer when he left that 
field. Not many weeks after this he received a letter from Jona- 
than Prosser, Jun., a son of old Dr. Prosser. It was to this ef- 
fect: I am now in jail and my life has justly become forfeit to 
the offended justice of my country.’ But, continued he, ‘once 
I saved your life and now it is in your power to save mine.” 
And he went on and told the story we have briefly recapitulated. 
How Captain Pearce came to a certain field on a specified day 
to feed his flocks, how the robbers, his mortal foes, lay in am- 
bush in the copse of bushes aforesaid, for the avowed purpose 
of killing him, how he remonstrated, entreated and finally threa- 
tened not only to shoot the first man who drew a trigger hut to 
abandon and expose them, and how he finally prevailed upon 
them to desist from so barbarous and cowardly a purpose. For, 
said he, I could not bear to see an old comrade shot down in 
cold blood by a set of cowardly assassins. 

The truth was they had been school-fellows, had drank from 
the same fountain and participated in the same sports, that war 
with all its animosities had not utterly extinguished the love of 
boyhood, and that estranged as they must naturallv become by 
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the incidents of a warfare not always conducted upon the most 
magnanimous principles, the friendships of boyhood had never 
become entirely obliterated, and this probably saved the lives of 
both. Captain Pearce was fully satisfied of the truth of his for- 
mer friend’s declarations, and disdaining to be outdone in mag- 
nanimity, he exerted his influence with the proper authorities 


and Prosser was released and admonished to leave the country, 
which he did. 
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CHAPTER XI 


War and its consequences—The war of Revolution a necessity 
—FPertlous times—The robbers captured—The Friends meet- 
ing house a den of theves—Robbery of Peter Fields. 


| fa nations in time of peace would calmly and dispassionately 
consider the actual necessity of engaging in deadly hostility, of 
the incidents naturally growing out of a state of warfare, of the 
folly of engaging in a business fraught with such awful conse- 
quences, not only to themselves but to their real or supposed ad- 
versaries, of cities depopulated or left in smoking ruins, of 
ruined provinces given over to rapine and slaughter, of fathers 
like the Patriarch,going down to the grave sorrowing, of weep- 
ing Rachels refusing to be comforted because their loved ones 
were not, a whole land overwhelmed by misery and debt, de- 
based and crippled in its resources, and if we add to this the 
consequent demoralization of a whole people, it would seem as 
though a war for for purposes of aggression or extension of 
territory, could not be justified or defended in any case; and a 
defensive one only by the stern mandate of necessity. In the 
commencement of the controversy of the Colonies, our Fathers 
did not intend war, revolution or independence. 

They simply meant justice. They saw that the principle of 
taxation without representation was tyranny; and they determ- 
ined to resist it. They thought, no doubt, that by presenting a 
bold front to the Mother Country, they could wring from her 
sense of justice and magnanimity what they had failed to extract 
from her clemency. In this they were simply mistaken; and the 
consequence was, they rather unconsciously drifted into a war; 
and our independence and freedom were the results. But it was 
not without great efforts, and sacrifices; and we can scarcely 
conceive at this late period, of that long night of despondeicy, 
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darkness and gloom, that prevailed before even the dawn ap- 
peared and independence was assured. Had our warfare been 
confined exclusively to our natural foes, the British, the suffer- 
ings and hardships of the war would have been far less upon 
the country. But our most deadly and dreaded foes were our 
Own countrymen. Deserters, turned enemies, refugees, thieves, 
robbers and sympathizing tories overran the country, sapped the 
very foundations of society, and kept the community in a con- 
stant state of feverish excitement. There was not a prominent 
patriot throughout this section of the country that did not have 
tO convert his house into a fortress every night—going to sleep 
with the uncomfortable assurance that before morning his prop- 
erty might be stolen, or his buildings burned by the robbers. 
Captain Pearce was probably the ‘best-hated’ man in this pre- 
cinct, as he was a sort of militaary chieftain who harried the 
robbers in every possible way. He was carrying on an extensive 
farming business at the time, and employed a number of men, 
mostly from the mountain. These generally tarried with him 
during the night, each taking his musket with him to his bed- 
side, where he could lay his hand on it at a minute’s warning. 
His house was barricaded like a castle; every window and door 
being made as secure as possible by bolts and bars. Over his 
outside door was a window, looking down upon the door and 
street; and inside the upper room was a pile of stones, ready 
to be hurled out upon the besiegers, in case they attempted forc- 
ing the door. 

When he and his men went to the field to work, each took his 
loaded musket and ammunition, and some man or boy, on some 
rack or hillock, mounted guard to watch while the rest worked. 
Each successive day of the war, brought with it enlarged respon- 
sibilities and troubles. The robbers, driven out from among 
men, took refuge in dens and caverns of the earth, and only sal- 
lied out nights when honest men slept, to steal what they dare 
not (if they wished) buy. Driven to this necessity, they fre- 
quently found it necessary to make raids upon the property of 
their sympathizers, and even they sometimes found to their cost. 
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that the boasted honor among thieves was a fable; a miserable 
barrier against the hunger and cupidity of a band of desperad- 
oes. Captain Pearce occasionally employed spies. Two men by 
the names of John Stark and Price Cooper affected to be dissat- 
isfied with their Whig adherents, went over and joined the rob- . 
bers, and were hand-in-glove with them for sometime,—long 
enough at any rate to learn their plans and place of residence. 

Then they came privately and informed Captain Pearce of 
their whereabouts, who took a company of eight or ten men, and 
Went in pursuit of them. They were found in a cavern in the 
mountain, southwest of the residence of the late Hermon Ferris. 
The Captain stole a march upon them, then placed his men at the 
mouth of the cavern, and went down and tied the robbers. The 
night was dark and each robber was escorted by a soldier. In 
passing through a piece of woods near Mr. Abel Smith’s one of 
the prisoners, in charge of Caleb Haynes, Jr., (the grandsire of 
Richard Haynes,) contrived to cut or slip his tether and escaped 
much to the chagrin of Mr. Haynes, who gave him a parting 
benediction with his musket, but unfortunately without any sat- 
isfactory result. The balance of the batch were sent to prison, 
but through the instrumentality of their friends, contrived to 
break jail and were soon about their old tricks again. The next 
definite information we have of them was that they were on Qua- 
ker Hill, at the Friends meeting house. A young lady from a 
distance was visiting on the Hill, and in company with some of 
her lady friends strolled into the meeting house. One of the 
ladies casually remarked that there was a rumor afloat that the 
robbers inhabited the meeting house and proposed looking into 
the attic. They accordingly climbed up and raised the scuttle, 
when lo! sure enough here were about a dozen of them, enjoy- 
ing themselves at an animated game of cards. The robbers saw 
they were discovered by the party, and knew full well that no 
time was to be lost in getting away, and so they followed after 
the young ladies immediately. 

At, or near where Mrs. Craft now resides, lived one Peter 
Fields, a silversmith by trade, who was then keeping a shop, and 
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doing a small business at that place. Thither the robbers made 
an entry. There was quite a number of neighboring men in the 
store at the time, among whom was Benjamin Ferris, Sr., the 
Quaker preacher. 

Benjamin, though a preacher and a man of peace, strongly 
insisted on making an attack upon the villains naked-handed, 
and binding them, although they were armed to the teeth, but he 
was not promptly seconded, and only silenced by having a blun- 
derbuss pointed at his head by one of the miscreants. The rob- 
bers, after completely gutting the store, decamped at double 
quick for the West Mountain, carrying off their booty in safe- 
ty. Mr. Fields, it was said, was ruined by the robbery, as none 
of his wares were ever recovered. 
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CHAPTER XII 


Unhappy state of society in the last stages of the Revolution— 
Robbery of Mr. Burch on the south end of Quaker Hill— 
Robbery of a Quaker lady—Attempted Robbery of Col Van- 
derburgh—Robbery and murder of Nathan Pearce, Jr. 


A® the skillful physician sometimes finds it necessary to give 
medicines that cause eruptions on the fairest skin, so it is 
the province of war to bring all the gross humors of the body 
politic to the surface. The petty thief, who in the beginning of 
his career trembles at his audacity in stealing sheep or robbing 
a hen-roost, under the manipulating process of war and instruc- 
tion from those farther advanced in the science of villainy will 
soon say “stand to a true man” while the professional robber 
will not stick at incendiarism or murder. Probably few countries 
have been afflicted with a worse population than our own, during 
the last years of the revolution. Convicts escaped from prison 
thieves and robbers, burglars, counterfeiters of the King’s coin, 
deserters from the army, tories, refugees, Hessians, and all that 
numerous race of vagabonds, vultures and vampires, that follow 
in the wake of an army, and suck the very life blood of the body 
politic, 
An old gentleman by the name of Burch residing on the south 
_ end of Quaker Hill, had his house forcibly entered one night, it 
would seem by a gang of soldiers or deserters, who after taking 
such articles as their fancy dictated, compelled the old gentleman 
(at the point of the bayonet) to pledge the honor of a Quaker, 
not to pursue them that night, or the next day or night. This 
promise, though made under duress, was religiously kept, by Mr. 
Burch until the time specified. On the second morning he col- 
lected a posse and went in pursuit of the robbers. He followed 
them to the lines of the army, and not only found but recognized 
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the villains. One of them, a colored man, had on Mr. Burch’s 
shoes, minus a pair of silver buckles. He had permission to 
search for the property through the camp, but in making a fur- 
ther search of the negro aforesaid, some linen article, a towel or 
handkerchief, was found upon his person with Mr. Burch’s 
mark on it. The proof was so strong against the negro that 
Sambo was strung up as a sort of peace-offering or scape-goat 
for the rest of the party, although Mr. Burch protested, it is 
said, against so costly a sacrifice, 

Tle had secured his money by an ingenious device; that is, by 
making a false bottom to a chest, which eluded the search of the 
robbers. Ladies in the old summertime used to ride considerably 
on horseback. It is said, a Quakeress from the Hill, at a distance 
from home on horseback, was unfortunately met by some 
“minions of the moon,” who stopped her on the road and after 
ripping open her portmaneau, and abstracting the contents, per- 
mitted her to proceed on her journey without further molesta- 
tion. Nor were the depredations of the robbers confined to our 
side of the mountain. This whole section of country was har- 
ried and kept in a state of feverish excitement by them. Colonel 
Vanderburgh, living in the Poughquag valley, was a gentleman 
and a patriot. Leaving the comforts of a luxurious home, he 
went forth to battle for a cause shrouded in darkness and gloom; 
a cause that had a bare possibility of success, but yet, there were 
a thousand chances apparently, for a leader to die an ignomini- 
ous death upon the gallows, where there was one for acquiring 
fame or fortune by embracing the cause of the patriots. Yet Col- 
onel Vanderburgh did not falter in his choice, although he had 
everything to woo him to ease and repose at home. He enjoyed 
the friendship and confidence of Washington, who mentions in 
his diary, stopping with him at Poughquag to take dinner, when 
on a hasty visit to Hartford, at the time, we think, that Arnold 
consummated his treason with Sir Henry Clinton. 

While the army lay at Fishkill, Colonel Vanderburgh was 
taken ill with the gout, and had to go home for nursing and 
medical assistance. While in this disabled condition, Vaugn 
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and his men concluded it would be a good time to rob and mur- 
der him, The house was pretty strongly guarded and fortified 
and the old lady Mrs. Vanderburgh, who had an inkling of 
their intentions and fearing they might reach her husband 
through the walls of the house, which was of clay, proceeded to 
fortify, by building a barricade of beds and bedding about her 
husband’s resting place to check or deaden the force of the bul- 
lets. 

The robbers came and fired into the house, but the Colonel was 
safe as General Jackson and his men, at New Orleans behind 
their bales of cotton, and they only succeeded like the valorous 
Don. Alphonso and his posse “in wounding several shutters and 
some doors” and decamped for better quarters. 

Their last and most atrocious act was the robbery and murder 
of Nathan Pearce, Jr., the son of old Mr. Pearce, of whom we 
have had occasion to speak heretofore. He was the collector of 
military fines in this district, always an unthankful office, even 
in time of peace. 

The war bore heavily upon every class of community, and it 
sometimes happened when a portion of the Federal army was 
among us, that requisitions were made upon the inhabitants for 
food for the soldiery and teams and provender were occasionally 
impressed for the time being, to remove army stores to some 
other part of the country. Military fines were also collected with 
considerable rigor, all of which gave great offense to those who 
regarded the war as a nuisance and a failure, and caused many to 
hate with bitterness, and every government official. Mr. 
Pearce was without doubt a thorough, efficient officer, and a man 
of strong radical opinions. But we have yet to learn that he 
paraded his radicalism offensively, yet he did give mortal of- 
fense not only to the robbers, but to their adherents and sym- 
pathizers. To say the truth, the Pearces were in bad odor with 
the enemies of the country. The old gentleman was one of the 
committee of safety, William was a military chieftain, and 
Nathan held a position more disagreeable and dangerous than 
either. 
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But we have no evidence that he was ever guilty of any base 
or unlawful act. The law under which he acted might or might 
not have been a judicious or just one. But of this he was net 
to be judge. He had no discretion in the premises.—He was 
simply to execute it according to the letter, and if he failed to 
do so would have been recreant to his duty as a government of- 
ficial. And he did execute it, fairly but firmly, though it finally 
cost him his life, by a process that would disgrace a modern Ku 
Klux Klan, or a horde of Comanche Indians. 

One night when unfortunately he was illy prepared for the re- 
ception of such guests, the robbers made a forcible entry into his 
house and before he could even dress himself or make any prep- 
aration for them, he was knocked down by the ruffains and 
beaten by their muskets into a state of insensibility. After 
they had beat and kicked him to their heart’s content, they sus- 
pended him by the wrists, or thumbs, to the chamber floor, and 
whipped him till his back was torn to shreds, and his blood ran 
in a stream on the floor. This completed, they rummaged the 
house for plunder, took his money and clothes, and whatever 
could be converted into cash, broke his earthen and other wares 
and finally finished up the job by going into the garret where his 
wool was stored, and took the fleeces out of doors, tore them to 
tatters, scattering them to the four winds, and what did not blow 
away they stamped into the mud.—They then decamped, leaving 
their fainting victim more dea than alive, to be taken down and 
resuscitated by his heart-stricken family. Mr. Pearce had at the 
time, two white hired men and one negro in the chamber. The 
negro insisted on going to the rescue, but the white men dared not 
second him, and it is said would not permit him to go alone. Mr. 
Pearce bore this ordeal with the coolness of a christian patriot, 
although he was well assured his days were numbered. He lived 
some six or eight weeks after his abuse, but never saw a well 
moment, and never ate a meal with pleasure. He then sank into 
the grave, the third martyr that Pawling had furnished to the. 
greed and cruelty of Vaughn and his robber clan. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


Treachery of John Peasley—Death of Vaughn—The robbing 
business about squelched. 


ie the old proverb that ‘“‘when rogues fall out honest men get 

their due” did not have a literal fulfillment in the capture of 
Vaughn and Peasley, it had this effect at least, to make an in- 
strument of retributive justice of one villain to stop the depreda- 
tions of many. And though it could not bring back the mur- 
dered dead nor restore stolen property, it did put a final end tc 
robbery and murder in the future. The weak point in the char- 
acter of villains banded together for unholy purpose is that they 
are never true to one another, for when danger thickens from 
without, then adieu to all a thief’s honor and boasted chivalry. 

Peasley’s own instincts had taught him that he stood in 
a very critical situation; one that needed all his address to ex- 
tricate himself from. He was pretty sure Captain Pearce and 
the civil authorities understood tolerably well his complicity with 
the robbers, and that if he fell into their hands his life would 
not be worth a farthing’s purchase. As avarice and treachery 
made the staple of his character, he was ready at a moment’s 
notice, to break with and betray them, provided his own safety 
could be assured. Says the treacherous Jago, I lack iniquity 
sometimes to do me service, but Peasley could not lay claim to 
any such mental weakness, and as to the words honesty and 
honor, they had no meaning in his vocabulary, and moral prin- 
ciples was a mere “stuff of the conscience,” a sort of bugbear 
got up to frighten old women and beardless boys from their 
propriety, but never to unsettle the poise of a man whose neck 
was in jeopardy, or whose pecuniary interests were at stake. 
Peasley then had a three fold reason for breaking with the rob- 
bers. First he hated Vaughn with an intensity felt only by a 
| jealous man, for having broken into his domestic circle and dis- 
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honored him, and he wished above all things to be revenged upon 
him for the indignity. Secondly, he saw no further chance of 
making pecuniary profit from their robberies, and lastly it opened 
a way by which he might escape scot free with his ill-gotten gains 
and so leave the country without so much as a scratch upon his 
person, nor the smell of fire on his garments. These reasons 
Were omnipotent with him, and he at once entered into a careful 
negotiation with Captain Pearce, in which we suppose he was to 
betray Vaughn and his clan into the Captain’s hands and in con- 
sideration for such service well and truly performed he was to 
receive an mnesty or be permitted to leave the country without 
molestation. It was not long after this that a trusty messenger 
came from Peasley to Captain Pearce, saying that Peasley wish- 
ed to confer with him, at a certain time and place on business of 
importance. He improvised a small force of some twenty men, 
and they made their way stealthily for Quaker Hill. The robbers 
were in a piece of Woods (near the Connecticut line )now own- 
ed by Mr. David Irish, and thither they were piloted by Peasley, 
or some one in his interest. The latter supposition is the more 
probable as it is more in keeping with Peasley’s generally cau- 
tious character. Captain Pearce divided his little force into 
three companies, and timed them as nearly as possible. They 
were to march for the center of the woods, hoping to make a 
fortunate junction and either kill or capture the whole party, 
which they would probably have done had not one of the com- 
panies marched too rapidly for the others. The robbers, uncon- 
scious of danger were playing cards on a flat rock: their money 
was staked, and one of the ruffians was dealing the cards, when 
unfortunately the foremost company came in sight. The robbers, 
without waiting to defend themselves, or to gather up their 
money, fled with the precipitation of a flock of frightened sheep 
in presence of their deadly enemy the wolf. But the foremost 
company fired away, cutting off a finger from the hand of a man 
by the name of Drinkwater, who, it seems, was dealing the cards 
and mortally wounding Vaughn. By this time the entire party 
had come up, and Captain Pearce dispatched Vaughn with his 
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bayonet, for which he was severely censured at the time by the 
enemies of the country. But those that censured him would 
have done well to consider that the ruffian had on the hat and 
clothes of his murdered brother. Darins Sherman, a son of 
Benjamin Sherman, Esq., always claimed the honor of having 
shot Vaughn, and we think it was generally awarded to him. The 
pursuit of the robbers was short and sharp but ineffectual. 
Drinkwater was followed by the blood that dripped from his 
mangled hand, but finally escaped and his finger, it was said, 
was found among the cards he was dealing. This summary pro- 
cess had the desired effect as it thoroughly convinced the miscre- 
ants that henceforth the Whigs meant business and not boys’ 
play, and finding themselves without a competent leader, they 
prudently decided to leave this section of the country. It was 
well they did so for there were those whose blood was now up 
and they had resolved to exterminate the entire clan, unless they 
left, at “double quick.” Vaughn was taken in a wagon to the 
corners near Mrs. Toffey’s and his mother, who might, or might 
not have been in town, was notified of her son’s death. She came, 
however, we are told, and made a dismal lamentation over the 
mortal remains of her recreant son, and the preacher or some 
one else moralized upon the mutability of all earthly pursuits, 
particularly those not founded upon the principles of justice and 
honesty, and Vaughn received “christian burial,” in the Toffey 
burying ground. Thus perished in the vigor and strength of his 
manhood, Vaughn the robber, than whom it would be difficult to 
find a more vile and detestable character. He was vindictive, 
rapacious, revengeful and cruel, possessing all the brutal in- 
stincts of the savage, without any of his magnamimity, and if 
ever a man’s life was justly forfeit to the offended justice of his 
country it was emphatically his. Rapine and robbery, though 
dead in the letter were not so in spirit, although it never made 
an effectual rally after the death of Vaughn. There were, how- 
ever, some spasmodic efforts made to galvanize it into a new ex- 
istence, but it never proceeded beyond mere petty theft. 
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GAS DER Oty, 


Revolutionary reminiscenses—Washington and a Division of 
his army at Pawling. 


gee supposition is quite natural, that our readers would be 
pleased to hear something of the sojourn of General Wash- 
ington and a portion of his army at Pawling, and we shall en- 
deavor as far as our meagre resources go, to gratify the curi- 
osity of those that have thus far followed us in our narrative. 

But as not a scrap or vestige of written or documentary evi- 
dence remains in the town, our main dependance after all must 
depend upon tradition. 

From Mr. B. J. Lossing, than whom we have no more reliable 
authority, in this country, we glean the following facts, which 
may be regarded as authentic. After the battle of Monmouth 
in the summer of 1778, that portion of the American army that 
crossed the Hudson river, not long after that memorable battle, 
was distributed in winter encampments, along the Highlands, 
from West Point to Danbury. General Putnam was given the 
command at Danbury, (which if we recollect right was burned 
about this time by Lord Tyron) and General Gates was sent 
farther east to look after army stores in the neighborhood of 
Hartford, and along the Connecticut River. The object of 
this line was to communicate with another line west of the Hud- 
son and extending into New Jersey, and to watch the country 
bordering on Long Island and prevent a movement of the Brit- 
ish, for the rescue of the Convention troops (Burgoyne and his 
soldiers captured by Gates at Saratoga.) These were about tak- 
ing up their line of march for Virginia. Their route was north 
of the American cantonments. They entered our county at Am- 
enia, passed through Verbank, Arthursburgh and Hopewell, 
reaching the Hudson at Fishkill landing and crossed over at 
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Newburgh. From the 23rd of September to the close of No- 
vember after the prisoners had passed, General Washington had 
his headquarters at Fredericksburgh, so called in honor of Fred- 
erick Phillipse, proprietor of the land of that district. Freder- 
icksburgh was a Precinct founded in 1772 and included most of 
the present towns of Patterson, Carmel and Kent. At what par- 
ticular point in Fredericksburgh Precinct, Washington had his 
headquarters we are not informed. Sometimes he was at Fish- 
kill, and sometimes for a day and night at places along some 
line of travel. Washington mentions being at Colonel Vander- 
burgh’s at Poughquag, and at Morehouse’s Tavern, which we 
suppose is where Mr. E. P. Wing now resides. Fredericksburgh 
was probably a sort of military division or district, comprising 
Putnam county and that part of Dutchess then known as Beek- 
man Precinct, embracing the towns of Pawling, Beekman and 
Fishkill. Fishkill was, in the Revolution, a place of considerable 
military importance, being girt about by the Highlands, which 
offered a strong barrier against the approach of the British. It 
became a safe and convenient depository for military stores and 
for the confinement of prisoners of war, and unquestionably 
prevented the enemy from passing up the Hudson to the rescue 
of Burgoyne, when he was besieged at Saratoga. 

For a time Fishkill was considered a safe place for the delib- 
erations of the State Legislative Convention that framed the 
first constitution of New York, and who held the first session 
in the autumn of 1776. The constitution was printed at this 
place, and is said to be the first book printed in the state, and 
was brought out by Samuel Lowcom, a Whig editor of the only 
paper in New York, and who found it necessary to leave the city 
at the evacuation, and set up his press at Fishkill. It was also 
the temporary abode of a host of refugees from New York, 
who fled hither for safety. It was also the scene of many of the 
incidents described in Cooper’s Spy, with many other historic as- 
sociations which we have not time nor space to mention. Gen- 
eral Washington had a long line of military operations to at- 
tend to, and of course was constantly shifting from place to 
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place as necessity dictated. But we think it is quite certain, that 
for a time he had his headquarters at Pawling. Our information 
rests upon the indisputable evidence of those living at that in- 
teresting period, who often went to camp and saw the Command- 
er-in-Chief at the “Slocum place.” His marquee was spread in 
the door yard of Mr. William H. Chapman, the artillery was 
posted on the eastern hills of Purgatory, and the infantry was 
scattered along the valley. Of course all this “glorious pomp 
and circumstance of war” would make but a sorry show in this 
day of ample means and preparation, but we remember when to 
our imagination the man that had seen all these big guns and 
General Washington beside, had actually seen about every thing 
worth seeing on this mundane sphere. While Washington lay at 
Pawling or Fishkill, Lafayette had occasion to come across the 
country from Rhode Island where he was stationed, to consult 
Washington on military matters in general, and also in relation 
to a challenge to fight a duel which the marquis had foolishly 
sent to Lord Carlisle, Chairman of the British Commissioners 
then in this country for disrespectful language of the Commis- 
sioner towards the French. We have heard it asserted before, 
and Mr. Lossing confirms it, that Lafayette stopped for a night 
at least, at the “old Osborne house” on Quaker Hill, at the place 
now owned by Richard T. Osborne——When he arrived at head- 
quarters, we presume the cool, self-poised Commander-in-Chief 
had little trouble in cooling the heat and impetuosity of the 
young, gallant Frenchman, when he assured him that his life 
was far too valuable to be recklessly thrown away in a duel. For 
the historical data in this chapter, we would acknowedge our ob- 
ligations to Mr. Lossing for the politeness with which he res- 
ponded to our inquiries, and we hope should this ever meet his 
eye he will accept it as a small assurance of our appreciation of 
his kindness. 
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